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MA GNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Berore the character of Woodville is 
any farther developed, the author deems 
it proper for his fair readers to be cau- 
tioned against an error, which, it is more 
than probable, nine-tenths of them have 
already imbibed. Whatever may be the 
sentiments they now entertain toward this 
romantic youth, let them not misplace 
therr affections. They may, like Sephia, 
extend to him their pity and their friend- 
ship, but should reserve the heart to be- 
stow on a more deserving object ; for, 
although Woodville is to make no incon- 
siderable figure in this performance, he 
still sustains but a secondary part. The 
real hero will make his appearance on 
the stage in due time, when it is hoped, 
that he-will be well received by an in- 
dulgent public ; and who is not aware 
that the artful dramatist sometimes pro- 
duces the most striking effect, merely by 
the stratagem of keeping his hero behind 
the scenes, until the curtain rises for the 
third or fourth act ? 

When Woodville left the country to 
become a resident in the gay metropolis, 
he carried with him an uncontaminated 
heart, regulated by the strictest princi- 
ples of honour and morality. Although 
his understanding had been vitiated by 
romance, it was well stored with the pre- 
cepts of religion ; and though his will 
was naturally wildly ardent and sanguine, 
it glowed with benevolence, and was re- 
plete with every other pure and innocent 
affection. 


“7 


himself invulnerable to the assaults of 
|the most insidious temptations. 








Placed on his guard by the cautious 
precepts of parental counsel, and the re- 
ligious impressions he had imbibed from 
education, and confiding in a fancied mas- 
tery of passions which had never been 
strongly excited; he vainly imagined 


A stran- 
ger to the allurements of vice, he felt 
superior to their influence, and plumed 


himself on a courage which had never | 


been tested. But, in morals as in war, 
the vaunting hero is often the first to 
yield. 

With a temerity founded on this vain 
confidence, our imprudent youth sought 
for opportunities of exercising his boast- 
ed strength. Like A%sop’s fly on the 
brim of a honey-pot, he rashly sported 
on the brink of “* delicious ruin,’’ until 


he wanted the will, and, consequently, | 


the power, toretreat. The syren Plea- 


encouragement, were now whips of scor- 
pions that lacerated his soul, until he 
began, not only to wish that the dogmas 
of infidelity were correct, but actually to 
search for arguments in their defence. 

It was at this juncture, that he became 
acquainted with a young man, who had 
just left Harvard College, and commen- 
ced the study of the law. The honours 
of the University had not been often be- 
stowed on a better scholar than Thomas 
Flanders. His mind was capacious and 
|| well cultivated ; he had read much, and 
was in the habit of thinking deeply, and 
reasoning logically. Metaphysics was 
his favourite study, though he was no 
enemy to the belles-lettres, but, on the 
contrary, ardently fond of poetry, and 
was a good judge of its merits. He was 
steady in bis habits, scrupulous in his 
conduct, and benevolent almost to a fault. 
He appeared to be actuated by such mo- 








sure smiled, and he paused to contem- 
plate her attractions ; she tuned her! 
voice, and he was chained to the spot by 


the witchery of its melody ; she playful- | 


ly enveloped him in her gossamer veil, 
and he found himself entangled in a net 
from which every effort to escape was 
ineffectual. A few feeble, fruitless strug- 
gles, convinced him that his strength was 
weakness, and he hugged his silken fetters 
in despair. 

Error is ever on extremes. From 
impiously believing himself omnipotent, 
he now as falsely thought himself power- 
less ; and to the goading reproaches of 
conscience could only oppose the indo- 
lent plea of infirmity ; while in the source 
of his misery, he sought an antidote to 
its anguish. He now experienced, for 
the first time, some severe skirmishing in 
that mental warfare between virtue and 
vice, on the final result of which depends 
the eternal destiny of man. Would it 
could be added, that, during this contest 
in Woodville’s mind, ‘‘ the house of 
David waxed stronger and stronger, and 
that of Saul weaker and weaker.”’ The 
reverse was unfortunately the fact. The 
religious precepts with which lfis memo- 

















‘hitherto proved his greatest solace and 


ry had been stored, and which had 








tives only as would do honour to a chris- 

tian. With all his learning, however, 
| and with no small portion of natural 
genius, his heart was more correct than 
| his head, for he had read and-reasoned 
himself out of a belief in revealed reli- 
gion, and contended, that the human race 
were gifted with sufficient reason to di- 
rect them, without any supernatural in- 
terference ; and that those who would 
not obey the dictates of sound and sober 
reason, would not be persuaded to do so, 
though an angel were to descend for the 
express purpose. 

Such was Woodville’s new friend, to 
whom he shortly became more warmly 
attached than to any other being of the 
masculine gender, except his own father. 
Although they never met without a 
polemic disputation, they always parted 
better friends than before. Woodville 
contended with great earnestness for the 
truths of Christianity, still hoping to hear 
them disproved. How little can we 
judge of men by. their external profes- 
sions! Here were two youths contend- 
ing for opinions which they felt no in- 
terest in establishing. Flanders was per- 
fectly willing to be convinced, because 
he was sure that such conviction would 








not interfere with the strict line of con- 
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duct he had marked eut for himself 
through life, founded, as he said, on the 
dictates of reason. Woodville, on the 
other hand, was wishing to be convinced, 
because he felt that such conviction 
would allow him to pursue his career of 
vicious pleasure, without being damned 
by the upbraidings of conscience. The 
one was an infidel in opinion, and a chris- 
tian in conduct; the other professed to 
revere a religion of whose precepts he 
lived in the habitual violation. 

With such a favourable subject to ope- 
rate on, it may reasonably be expected 
that Flanders made short work of con- 
verting Woodville to his doctrine, who 
soon hecame a zealous disciple in that 
school of medern philosophy. A peru 
sal of the writings:of Volney shook the 
tottering fabric of his faith to its very 
foundation ; Helvetius, Godwin, and Vol- 
taire, completed the work of destruction, 


become an actor in such scenes as he had 
read of in his favourite books ; for the 
common every-day method of obtaining 
a wife appeared to him too much like a 
mercantile negociation to suit his subli- 
mated taste. Much as he wished to call 
some dear affectionate female his own for 
| life, he would not have accepted the 

most amiable and lovely of her sex, were 
she approachable only in the old beaten 
tract of catechetical courtship. He 
wanted incident—rivalship—opposition 
—elopement. He had sought for them 
in vain, and was on the point of relin- 
qnishing the pursuit, when he visited 
Sandville, and learned that Sophia Heart- 
ley was engaged to become the wife of 
his friend Fitz-James, This intelligence 
rekindled the latent flame of juvenile 
affection which had remained so long 
dormant in hisbosom. Here was a rival 
—here would be opposition—and though 





and left the edifice in ruins. What heart- 
rending pangs would a knowledge of this 
fatal aberration have inflicted at his pa- 
ternal home! But with all his zeal for 
ing the doctrines of the new school, 
oodville dared not even to hint at his 
- apostacy to his reverend and pious father, 
or any of his Sandvillian friends. He 
could not wilfully give pain to his great- 
est enemy ; how, then, could he murder 
the peace of his parents and sisters ! 
He would not, for worlds ; and, there- 
fore, still continued to fill his letters to 
them with the most pious and devout sen- 
timents, and with warm encomiums on 
the beauties of christianity ! thus makin 
benevolence a plea for hypocrisy, al 
impressing a virtue into the service o 
vice. 
To “ enjoy the present, regardless of 
the fulure,” was now the motto of Solon 
Woodville. Consequences (affectin 


either hinself or others) were unheed- 
ed, or not thought of. But though he 
* pursued his career of promiscuous gal- 
lantry without restraint or compunction, 
it is but justice to state, that his soul re- 
coiled with 


h horror from the idea of de- 
ductic a He was.ever looking 






















the happiness of his friend was in ques- 
tion, it would be a glorious incident to 
rob him of the affections and person of 
his mistress. ~ It would be a prolific 
theme for conversation among the gossips 
of the village, and impart to his name 
an eclat which he had long coveted. He 
possessed sufficient vanity to believe, 
that complete success would crown the 
attempt, and, under that impression, com- 
menced his attack with the letter to which 
we have more than once alluded. He 
returned to town, and for three months 
lived in the daily expectation of receiv- 
ing intelligence of the favourable effect 
which his extravagant epistle must have 
undoubtedly produced. But the expec- 
tation was vain. No jealousy was ex- 
cited in the breast of Fitz-James—no new 
hopes awakened in the bosom of Sophia. 
Matters at Sandville proceeded as -usual, 
and the incidents of our first chapter oc- 
curred in a regular and natural way. 


| [To be continued] 


—_—_—_—X—X—___ 
FRIENDSHIP. 


When I see leaves drop from the trees 
in the beginning of autumn, just such, 


Whilst the sap of maintenance lasts, my 
friends swarm in abundance ; but in the 
winter of my need, they leave me na- 
ked. He is a happy man that has a true 








with his long-cherished ideas. on’ friend in need ; b 
is on ; but he more happy that 
subject, He was anxiously waiting to |!hath no need of a friend. 





think 1, is the friendship of the world. | 








LEOCADIA, 
A SPANISH HISTORY. 


It was about eleven o’clock, on a sum- 
mer’s night, when the moon shone in its 
full splendour, that a poor old gentleman 
returned from his walks in the suburbs 
of Toledo, accompanied by his whole 
family, consisting of his wife, his daugh- 
ter, (a young girl of sixteen,) and a fe- 
male servant. This gentleman, whose 
virtue had long stood the test of indi- 
gence, was called Don Lewis ; his wife, 
Donna Maria; and his daughter, whose 
mind and person were equally angelic, 
Leocadia. 

As this worthy groupe approached the 
city, they were met by a young cavalier 
named Rodolpho ; one of those youths 
of quality, who think that rank and for- 
tune are adequate substitutes for honour 
and decency. He had just risen from 
table, and was proceeding on his noctur- 
nal rambles, attended by a number of his 
companions, all heated with the dange- 
rous fumes of wine ; their meeting with 
Don Lewis and his family, was that of 
the wolves and the sheep. 

These youthful debauchees stopped 
short, and stared at the women with an 
air of insolence. One of them kissed 
the servant; the old gentleman expos- 
tulates ; they insult him ; he draws his 
sword with a hand that trembles with 
age ; Rodolpho disarms him, with a con- 
temptuous sneer; then takes Leocadia 
in his arms, and escorted by his guilty 
companions, conveys her in triumph to 
the city. 

While Don Lewis was uttering impre- 
cations against his own weakness, while 
Donna Maria was rending the air with 
her cries, and the servant calling in vain 
for assistance, the wretched Leocadia 
fainted in the arms of Rodolpho ; who, 
having reached his own mansion, dis- 
missed his friends, and opening a private 
door, carried his victim to his chamber, 
without a light, and without being seen 
by any of the servants. Before she 
could effectually recover her senses, he 
there perpetrated the most abominable 
crime, of whieh intoxication and brutality 
can render a man guilty. 

When Rodolpho had gratified his in- 
famous desires, he remained for an in- 
stant in a state of suspense, at a loss how 
to act; and he doubtless experienced 
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sentiments of remorse ; but before he 
could come to any determination, Leoca- 
dia recovered ; all was silence and dark- 
ness around her; she sighed, she trem- 
bled, and exclaimed with a feeble voice— 
‘‘My mother! Oh! my mother, where 
are you ?’—My father !—Answer me ; 
where am I ?—what bed is this? O, 
God! O, my God, hast thou forsaken 
me ?—Does any one hear me ?—Am | 
in my tomb !—Ab! wretch that I am!— 
would to Heaven | were there !” 

At that moment, Rodolpho seized her 
hand; she shrieked aloud, started from 
him, advanced a few steps, and fell on 
the floor. Rodolpho approached ; she 
then rose on her knees, and in accents of 
despair, interrupted by sobs, exclaimed, 
‘*O you, who ever you are, who are the 
author of my misery ; you, who have just 
rendered me the most wretched, the most 
contemptible of creatures; if in your 
breast remain one single spark of honour ; 
if your heart be susceptible of the least 
‘sense of pity; | beseech you, I conjure 
you, to put an end to my existence : It 
is the only possible reparation for the in- 
jury you have done me. Inthe name of 
Heaven, in the name of all that is dear 
to you, take away my life. You may do 
it without incurring the smallest danger ; 
there is no witness here ; nobody will 
know your guilt; the crime will be in- 
ferior to that you have already commit- 
ted ; and I think—yes, I think, I can 
jorgive you all that you have done, if 
you but grant my present prayer, and 
give me that death which is now my sole 
resource.”’ As she uttered these words 
she embraced the knees of Rodolpho, 
who immediately left the room without 
speaking a syllable; and having locked 
the door after him, went doubtless to see 
whether there was any body in the house, 
or in the street, that could oppose the 
execution of a project he had just con- 
ceived. 

As soon as he was gone, Leocadia got 
up, and approached the window, witha 
design of throwing herself out of it ; but 
she was prevented by a strong shutter, 
which she-was unable to open. Having 
drawn aside the window curtains, the | 
light of the moon entered the apartment. 
Leocadia remained, motionless, reflecting 
on the misery of her situation; as she 
cast her eyes around her, she examined 


and having observed the furniture, the 
pictures, and the tapestry, she discoyer- 
ed a small golden crucifix lying on an 
oratory, which she took up and hid in 
‘her bosom. She then placed the curtain 
‘as it was before, and waited in darkness 
‘for the barbarian who was to decide on 
her fate. 

It was not long before Rodolpho re- 
turned ; he was alone, and still without 
alight. He approached Leocadia ; and 
having tied a handkerchief over her 
eyes, took her by the hand, without ut- 
tering a single word, led her into the 
street, and, after taking several turns, 
stopped at the door of the great church, 
where he left her, and retired with the 
utmost precipitation. 

It was some time before Leocadia durst 
remove the handkerchief from her eyes. 
At length, finding every thing quiet 
around her, she ventured to untie it; 
and the church being the first object that 
presented itself to her sight, her first 
action was to fall on her knees, and ad- 
dress a fervent prayer to Heaven; she 
then arose and directed her trembling 
steps to the house of: Don Lewis. 

The wretched parents were lamenting 
the loss of their child, when they heard 
a knock at the door. Don Lewis ran to 
open it; and seeing Leocadia, threw his 
arms round her neck, uttering a loud 
exclamation of joy, which brought Donna 
Maria, who, equally surprised and re- 
joiced, pressed her daughter to her bo- 
som. They both invoked the benedic- 
tions of Heaven on their child, whom 
they called the comfort of their lives, and 
the sole support of their old age ; they 
bathed her with the tears of affection ; 
and harassed her with such a multiplicity 
of questions, as effectually precluded the 
possibility of an answer. 

When the first transports were over, 
the unliappy Leocadia threw herself at 
her father’s feet, and with downcast eyes 





thing that had passed, though she had 
scarcely strength enough to finish the 
dismal tale. Don Lewis raised her up, 
and, pressing her in his arms, said, ‘* My 
dearest child, dishonour can only result 
from the commission of a crime, and thou 
hast committed none! Interrogate thy 
conscience, can it find in thy words, ac- 
tions, or thoughts, the smallest subject 








with care, the form and size of the room : 


for reproach? No, my child, thou art 


still the same ; still my good, my virtu- 
ous, Leocadia ; and my parental heart 
esteems, respects, and venerates thee 
more, perhaps, than before thy misfor- 
tune.” 

Leocadia, encouraged by these affec- 
tionate expressions, showed her father 
the crucifix which she had brought away 
with her, in the hope that it might one 
day lead to the discovery of her ravisher. 
The old man, fixing his eyes on the cru- 
cifix, and shedding tears, thus addressed 
it: **O, my God! may your eternal 
justice deign to discover, deign to present 
to my sight, the barbarian who has in- 
jured my child! My arm shall recover 
the vigour of youth, and wash away the 
insult with his guilty blood!” 

The transports of Don Lewis augment- 
ed the grief of Leocadia; which her 
mother endeavoured to soothe, by taking 
the crucifix from her husband ; who, 
forgetting his anger when the object that 
caused it was removed, again.returned to 
console his daughter, both by words and 
caresses, 

After some time, wholly devoted to 
sorrow, the unfortunate Leocadia reco- 
vered a small portion of her lost tran- 
quillity ; but she never left the house for 
a moment, from a conviction that her 
countenance would betray, to every one 
she met, the cruel outrage she had. suf-* 
fered. Alas! she soon found more pow- 
erful inducements to keep herself con- 
cealed. Not many weeks had elapsed, 
before she perceived she was pregnant ; 
a discovery which affected her so deeply, 
that-her father and mother had the ut- 
most difficulty to prevail on her to survive 
it. For several days she refused all. 
kind of nourishment, and courted death 
as the only source from whence she 
could derive consolation. But affection 





and blushing countenance, related every} 





for her parents, and respect for the new 
character she was about to assume, over- 
came, at length, the suggestions of de- 
spair, and fortified her mind with suffi- 
cient resolution to support the evils she 
was doomed to experience. 


_ When the time of her delivery ap- 
proached, Don Lewis and his wife hired: 
a small country house, whither they re-_ 
paired without a single attendant; and 
Donna Maria herself supplied the place 
of the midwife. With her assistance, , 
Leocadia gave birth to a lovely boy, to: 
whom Don Lewis stood godfather, and 
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bestowed on him his own name. The 
mother soon recovered ; and as she ex- 
perienced the most lively affection for 
her child, being never easy when he was 
out of her sight, her parents resolved to 
keep him in the house, and to pass him 
for the son of a near relation, When 
the health ef Leocadia was sufficiently 
re-established, they all returned to To- 
ledo, where no one had suspected the 
true cause of their absence. The adven- 
ture of Rodolpho (who, soon after it had 
happened, had set out on a journey to 
Naples) made no noise ; and Leocadia, 
an object of universal respect and esteem, 
continued to discharge, with equal strict- 
ness, the sacred duties of a parent and a 
child. 

Young Lewis, in the mean time, ad- 
vanced in age and beauty, daily acquiring 
new charms, and exhibiting frequent 
proofs of an understanding far above his 
years. One day, when he had just en- 
tered his eighth year, there was a grand 
combat of bulls in the city, and the child 
placed himself at the door of his mother’s 
house, to see the procession of young 
noblemen who were to enter the lists 
with those ferocious animals. Endea- 
vouring to cross the street, in order to 
obtain a better sight of the procession, 
he was rode over by one of the troop, 
whose horse had run away with him, and 
received a wound in the head, from 
whence issued a great quantity of blood. 
A crowd, speedily collected around him 





- | qi he lay crying on the pavement ; and a 


venerable cavalier who was going to the 
combat, attended by a number of servants, 


_ having approached to inquire the cause 


of the tumult, and seeing the child in 
that condition immediately alighted, took 
him up in his arms and wiped the blood 
from his wound, then, sending for the 
best surgeon in the place, pierced the 
crowd, and carried him to his own house. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 

—=—=_==_—[_[—¥—X—X—K—<—K—KK—s_—— 
Carefully observe every action of a 
hild; which is praiseworthy, and let, if 
ee reward 






accompany it; for 
f one virtuous im- 
ma happier effect, 
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« National industry is national wealth.” 


It was observed by Dean Swift, that 
he who causes one spear of grass to grow 
where none had grown before, is a greater 
benefactor to mankind, than all the poli- 
ticians that the world ever saw. And I 
will add, that he who is the immediate 
cause of one of his fellow citizens being 
supported by his own industry, is more 
patriotic, and does more essential service 
to his country, than the legislator who 
-devises ways and means of raising mil- 
lions of revenue ; and does more toward 
the alleviation of human misery, than the 
bestower of charity. 

These reflections recurred most forci- 
bly to my mind, a few evenings since, on 
entering a toy-shop. It is only candid to 
acknowledge that mere curiosity led me 








there. Two ladies, apparently strangers 
to each other, were standing by the coun- 
ter, the one examining and pricing adoll, 
which, she said, she wanted to please her 
little daughter; the other, who had her 
little son by the hand, was looking at a 
variety of pretty things, endeavouring to 
choose something that might gratify the 
boy. ‘Here, James, is a whistle,” said 
she, “‘ how would you like that?” “It 
does not go so well, mamma, as the one 
cousin Charles made the other day out 
of our poplar tree.” ‘ But, my child, 
that did not look so pretty as this ; only 
see how this shines. Besides, James, 
this is brought from France, and they 
make things there a great deal better 
than they do here.” “ But I would 
rather have something else.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
what will you have ?” * A shilling to 
buy twine to fly my kite.” ‘ Why, 
James, would you s: ~rd a shilling to buy 
twine ? for shame, that would be extra- 
vagant.” ‘It would not cost more, 
mamma, than the whistle.” ‘ Well, 
you shall have it ; but I think you are a 
silly boy.” Which, thought I, was the 
most silly. 

At the conclusion of this dialogue, alame 
old woman came hobbling into the shop by 
the assistance of @ cane and a crutch, in- 
quiring if the lady of the shop wanted to 
buy some toys; “they are made by my 

rand-daughter,” said she, ‘‘ and I have 
n told that they are quite tasty.” 
*“* We want:none of dem, good woman,” 


Ys replied the shop-keeper, in a foreign ac- 





_—_— 


cent. ‘“ Wont you look at them, madam, 
perhaps we might make a bargain.—I 
will sell them cheap, as I am much in 
want of money.” ‘* No, we want none 
of dem. If I were to buy ! should not 
sell dem.” ‘ No,” said the lady who 
was looking at the dolls, ‘‘ that’s what 
you would not. They don’t make things 
here equal to those imported.—No, 
nor never will.” I perceived a tear 
steal down the care-worn cheek of the 
old woman, as she turned to leave the 
shop. Struck with her decent appear- 
ance, and correct deportment, I followed 
her out, and made some inquiries of her 
as to her family, and her means of sup- 
porting them. ‘1 have lost my widow- 
ed daughter, sir, who has left behind four 
girls, and nobody to take care of them 
now but myself; the oldest is fourteen, 
and the voungest six years. They are 
quite handy with the needle. Even the 
smallest is quite smart.—See here, sir, 
she made these dolls, and some of the 
trinkets that I offered to sell the woman 
in the shop ; but, then, what’s the use, 
for no one will buy.” ‘* What’s the 
price of that ?”’ ‘** Three pence, sir.” 
‘* Here, madam, is a shilling for two of 
them.” ‘ God bless you, sir ; this will 
be such an encouragement to little Jane, 
that she will go on and improve all her 
time in contriving some new things.” I 
bade the old woman good evening, and 
returned home, 





oe 
———— 








The more [ have reflected upon the 
purchase I made, the more important has 
the act appeared to my mind: A little 


timely assistance to early industry and 


ingenuity may be of the greatest conse- 
quence ; it may, possibly, be the cause 
of not only an individual, but a whole 
family, being wrested from destruction. 
How much more praiseworthy would it 
be if our wealthy females, instead of pre- 
ferring, without examination, every thing 
that is imported from abroad, would en- 
courage domestic industry among their 
indigent countrywomen. How ridiculous 
and self-degrading is it, fer native Ameri- 
cans to declare, by this preference of 
foreign articles, that foreigners are more 
ingenious than ourselves ! 
PERAMBULATOR. 





Know that the gate of joy i$ shut to a 
house, when the voice of a woman is 
heard without. 


— lO ov CUS _— ee Ed 
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Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 





DRUNKENNESS. 


A late elegant writer,* in alluding to 
this degrading vice, which he terms ‘ the 
consumption of the mind—fatal and in- 
curable,” very happily introduces the 
following beautiful figure : 

« | have seen men, who had been gamblers, or 
who had lost themselves for a time in the depths 
of licentious indulgence, return, once, twice, to 
virtue and usefulness, like the dove to the ark. 
But the habit of DRUNKENNESS Operates as a sen- 
tence of eternal banishment from all that is use- 
ful and beautiful ; it is the third-and last flight of 
the patriarch’s dove, and he who takes it returns no 
more.” 


Bachanalian songs, and other writings 
of a similar tendency, have produced in- 
calculable mischief in every country 
where they have been tolerated. There 
are already too many natural incitements 
to this vice, without calling in the assist- 
ance of artificial ones. Aldrich’s Five 
Reason’s for Drinking, are the most rea- 
sonable, perhaps, that can be adduced. 
They are expressed in the following hu- 
mourous Latin epigram, entitled, ‘* Cau- 
se Bibendi.” 


Si bene quid memini, cause sunt quinque bibendi, 
Hospitis adventus ; presens sitis atque futura ; 
Aut vini bonitas ; aut queelibet altera causa. 


The following translation of this epi- 
gram, seems to convey the ideas of the 
original better than those which have 
been usually given : 


If memory fail me not a little, 

There are five reasons why we tipple ; 
Good wine—an old companion by— 
Because I am, or may be dry— 

Or any other reason why. 


—— 
CABBAGE US. WINE. 


A French Journal observes, that the 
cabbage is a sovereign remedy against 
intoxication from wine, and that it has 
even the power of preventing it ; for we 
are informed, that by eating a certain 
quantity of cabbage before dinner we 
may drink as much wine as we please, 
without experiencing any inconvenience. 
This property of the cabbage is mention- 
ed by Aristotle and Theophrastus, who 
are of o in that it proceeds from the 


* Vide Letters from the South. 











antipathy which the vine shows for the 
cabbage. 

If cabbage be planted near a vine, the 
latter retires to as great a distance as 
possible, or, perhaps, dies. Hence, it 
is concluded, that the vine, owing to this 
aversion, allows itself to be overcome by 
the cabbage. Be this as it may, the 
phenomenon is indisputable, and the re- 
cipe, which was declared to be effectual 
by the ancient Egyptians, is now univer- 
sally adopted in Germany. 





LOVE AND MURDER. 


When Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, Lrene, a young Greek of an illus- 
trious family, fell into the hands of Ma- 
homet II. who was at that time in the 
prime of youth and glory. His savage 
heart being subdued by her charms, he 
shut himself up with her, denying access 
even to his ministers. Love obtained 
such an ascendant as to make him fre- 
quently abandon the army, and fly to his 
Irene. War relaxed, for victory was no 
longer the monarch’s favourite passion. 
The soldiers, accustomed to booty, began 
to murmur; and the infection spread 
even among the commanders. The 
Basha Mustapha, consulting the fidelity 
he owed his master, was the first who 
durst acquaint him of the discourses held 
publicly to the prejudice of his glory. 

The Sultan, after a gloomy silence, 
formed his resolution. He ordered Mus- 
tapha to assemble the troops next morn- 
ing ; and then with precipitation retired 
to Irene’s apartment. Never before did 
that princess appear so charming ; never 
before did the prince bestow so many or 
warmer caresses. ‘To give a new lustre 
to her beauty, he exhorted her women 
next morning, to bestow their utmost art 
and care on her dress. He took her by 
the hand, led her mto the middle of the 
army, and pulling off her veil, demanded 
of the Bashas with a fierce look, whether 
they had ever beheld such a beauty ? 
After an awful pause, Mahomet, with one 
hand laying hold of the young Greek by 
her beautiful locks, and with the other 
pulling out his scimitar, severed the head 
from the body at one stroke. Then, 
turning to his grandees, with eyes wild 
and furious, ‘“‘ This sword,” said he, 
‘*‘ when it is my will, knows how to cut 


\\the bands of love.’’ 








VERNET AND VOLTAIRE,. 


When Vernet, the celebrated painter, 
visited Voltaire for the first time, the 
author thus addressed him: ‘** Welcome, 
Mr. Vernet! you are rising to immorta- 
lity, for never were colours more bril- 
liant or more durable than yours!” The 
painter replied, ‘‘ My colours can never 
vie with your ink !”’ and caught the hand 
of Voltaire, which he was going to kiss 
with reverential awe, but the poet snatch- 
ed it away, modestly saying, ‘* What are 
you going to do? Surely, if you kiss my 
hand, I must kiss your feet.” 





FASHION. 


To tyrant Fashion all must yield, 
He rules with sway despotic, 

And he who dares contest the field, 
Must be indeed Quixotic. 

But though, when he appears, we must, 
Like courteous slaves, receive him ; 

The wise will ne’er embrace him first, 
Nor be the last to leave him. 


What is the object of Fashion in all 
the changes which she dictates? What, 
but to improve the modes of amusement, 
dress, furniture, Xc, still nearer to that 
perfection in which they must subsist in 
the highest state of refinement and civi- 
lity to which mankind shail attain ; and 
to accommodate men’s habits and man- 
ners to those vicissitudes of Nature, those 
varieties of condition, and that progress 
of knowledge and the arts, to whose in- 
fluence life is ever unavoidably subject ? 

Only suppose the same modes of dress, 
furniture, &c. were universally and in- 
variably prevalent—what a dull spiritless 
scene would society every where pre- 
sent! Does not even inanimate Nature 
change the fashion of her robes, in the 
vicissitudes of her scenes, in the changes 
of day and night, in all the varieties of 
storms and fair weather, much oftener 
than even the most charming and fantas- 
tic female leader of fashion in the gayest 
circles. 

What sprightliness of fancy does it 
imply, to be able to invent, from day to 
day, new and still more graceful combi- 
nations of colours, stuffs, figures, &c, in 
the dress of a charming woman! The 
tasteful leader of fashion possesses more 
than the most admired poets, of that di- 
vine elasticity and vivacity of imagination, 
which constitute the best perfection of 
human genius. 
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Nay, even the worst enemies of 
fashion incessantly, though inconsistent- 
ly, call for those changes which she pre- 
scribes. They never like the hat, the 
gown, the cut of the hair, the modes of 
amusement, at any one time prevalent. 
Fashion listens to their complaints, yields 
to their caprices, throws aside what they 
dislike. But still the splenetic sulky 
brutes are as much out of humour as 
before ; so absurdly inconsistent with 
themselves are the worst foes of Fashion. 

= 
THE POTATO. 


To the Editor of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 


SIR, 
I wish, through the medium of your 


widely-circulated paper, to suggest a hint 
which may prove serviceable to such of 
my sex as are in the habit of applying at 
Intelligence Offices, for Seamstresses, 
House-keepers, Nurses, Apprentices, 
and female Servants. From my own ex- 
perience, (and I have been mistress of a 
family for more than fifteen years,) as 
well as from the daily complaints I hear 
from my neighbours, I am convinced that 


Dr. Baldwin, late surgeon of the fri- some better method ought to be adopted 


gate Congress, has at length decided the 
controversy which has so long existed re- 
specting the habitat of the Potato, ‘‘ So- 
lanum Tuberosum.” He found this vege- 
table growing abundantly on the north 
side of the Rio de la Plata, in wild un- 
cultivated situations, unknown to the in- 
habitants, who did not even cultivate this 
valuable plant, now so generally attended 
fo in most parts of the civilized world. 
It is found growing among the rocks 
on Monte Video, and in the vicinities of 
Maldonado, in the sand hills on the river 





for procuring such helps. I have long 
thought upon the subject, and have at 
length nearly completed a plan for the 
formation of a Society of Ladies, for the 
better regulation of servants, <Xc. 
Through the medium of such an Asso- 
ciation, situations could be obtained by 
females who are in search of employ-. 
ment, without subjecting them to any ez- 
pense ; and through ‘the same medium, 
Families, Milliners, Mantua-makers, &c. 
&c. could procure their respective as- 
sistants, without being subject to the im- 





near streams of water. The largest 
tubers were not more than half an inch 
in diameter. 

In the ‘“ Historical Remembrancer,”’ 
we find the following record on. the sub- 


shore, as well as in low moist situations, [eeu which now exist. 


ject: ‘* Potatoes brought to England, 


from America, by Hawkins, 1563 ; intro- 
duced into Ireland, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
1586 ; not known in Flanders till 1750. 
They were natives of a province of 
Quito, and are named from the village of 
Potate, in the assiente of Hambato, in 
that kingdom.” , 


Thus, we see, that our country has the | 


honour of supplying the world with a 
root that makes no inconsiderable figure 
on every table, from the. palace to the 
cottage. It is much to be wished; that 
our native poet, Joel Barlow, who so 


~ sweetly sang the charms of Hasty-pud- 


ding, had also introduced by its side, the 


alenely. Fetge. 
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The Soeiety 
would, of course, recommend no person 
for whose character some of the members 
could not vouch, and they would reward 
such as did not dishonour their recom- 
mendation. 


It is not my present object, however, 
to enter into particulars ; as soon as my 
plan is perfectly matured, I shall submit 


lege of giving it publicity in your valua- 
ble paper. In the mean time, I am happy 
to find that you have anticipated one im- 
portant feature of my project, viz. the 
| establishment of 4 Ladies’ Weekly Adver- 
tiser. Such a publication has long been 
wanted in this city, and I have no doubt 
will be duly appreciated by the citizens. 
The most worthless characters may gain 
admission into our families -by paying 
twenty-five cents at an Intelligence Office ; 
but it is not such females as are here al- 
luded to, that will subscribe for a Litera- 
ry paper... The plain and obvious in- 


* I ference, therefore, is, that those who 


apply for a situation, in any capacity, in 
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consequence of information which they 
derive from the Ladies’ Weekly Advertiser, 
will besfemales. of good character and 
decent education. If you give a place to 


it to your investigation, with the privi-| 











| 


———— 
these hasty remarks, you shall shortly 
hear again from, your’s, &c. : 
DOMESTICA, 
Broadway, June 8th, 1819. 
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THE DRAMA. _ 











In our brief sketches of the profes. 
sional characters attached to the New. 
York Theatre, we inadvertently omitted 
the name of Mr. Garner. This gentle. 
man bids fair to be an excellent singing 
actor, possessing a sweet voice, agreeable 
figure, and correct gesticulation. He 
personates a fop to the life, ar‘ gives sa- 
tisfaction in every part he pe forms. He 
is quite happy as a lover, and we have no 
hesitation in predicating, that in genteel 
comedy and light opera, he will acquire 
a lasting reputation. 


Corps du Ballet. 


Mr. and Mrs. Parker, and Mr. Goll, 
constitute the corps du ballet of the New- 
York Theatre. Messrs. P. and G. are 
first rate dancers, and are the life and 
soul of every pantomimical performance. 
Mr. Parker’s Harlequin is universally 
admired. 

Mrs. Parker is a lovely little woman, 
of a sweet countenance, exquisite figure, 
and wonderful agility. She dances with 
inimitable grace, and performs such 
speaking characters as the Spoiled Child, 
better than most of her predecessors. 
In Pantomimes and Ballets she shines 
with unsullied lustre, and her Broad- 
Sword Hornpipe has excited the admira- 
tion of overflowing houses. We never 
saw a better Columbine on the New- 
York boards. | 


——————L—L——L—L—L—L——E 


ANECDOTES. 


Sampson.—Local names are often given 
to articles, which a stranger would be at 
a loss todefine. A Dutchman from New- 
York, a few years since, being ona jour- 
ney to New-Hampshire, put up at a tavern 
in the town of W-——, in Vermont. It 
was acold night, and on entering ‘the bar- 
room, he found a number round the fire, 
quaffing their favourite beverage, which 
they designated by the name @f-Sampson, 
(Composed of cider, molas ad spirit.) 
The Dutchman was invit partake, 
and of course called in his mug in turn- 
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The company at length separated ; and 
our traveller only remained. Finding, 
after several attempts to raise himself 
from his chair, that he was unable to pre- 
serve his equilibrium : and his ideas be- 
ing somewhat confused, he addressed the 
landlord thus: ‘* Vat you call dat stuff 
me drink to-night ?”—‘* Sampson,”’ re- 
plied the other. ‘* Py de great guns,” 
said Hans, “ I dink he vas Pharaoh, for 
he vont let de peoples go!” 


_-- —- 


A first-rate singer being suddenly taken 
ill just before the curtain rose for the 
representation of an opera, an actor of 
inferior powers undertook the character | 
designed for him. He had no sooner 
opened his lips than he was violently 
hissed ; but not in the least discouraged 
by his reception, he came forward, and 
addressing the pit, said, ‘* Pray, did any 
of you suppose, that for my salary of 
forty shillings a week, I was going to give 
you a voice worth twenty pounds ?” 
This had the desired effect, and his judi- 
cious observation procured him indul- 
gence. 

— 


An apothecary having refused to resign 
his seat at the theatre to an officer’s 
lady, the officer feeling himself much in- 
sulted,’sent him a challenge. The apo- 
thecary was punctual at the meeting, but 
observed, that not having been accustom- 
ed to fire, he had to propose a new way 
of settling the dispute. He then drew 
from his pocket a pill-box, and taking 
from thence two pills, thus addressed his 
antagonist : ‘“‘ As a man of honour, sir, 
you certainly would not wish to fight me 
on unequal terms ; here are, therefore, 
two pills; one composed of the most 
deadly poison, the other perfectly harm- 
less—we are, therefore, on equal ground, 
if we each swallow one ; you shall take 
your choice, and I promise faithfully to 
take that which you leave.”’ It is need- 
less to add, that the affair was settled by 
a hearty laugh. 





A premium being offered by an agri- 
cultural society for the best mode of ir- 
rigation, and the latter word being spelt 
trritation,#by mistake of the printer, « 


POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
On hearing a young Lady say that “ Matrimony 
was acure for Love.” 


O! say not, fairest of your sex, 
Possession love destroys ; 

Say rather that connubial bands 
Improve terrestrial joys. 


Oh ! can the fond enamoured youth, 
Thy hand with tears implore ; 

And when his ev’ry wish is crown’d, 
Desist to love thee more ? 


No! no, dear maid! the captive heart, 
That glows with love sincere, 

Feels that endearing hallow’d rite, 
But renders thee more dear. 


Allured by gold’s seductive charms, 
Some wretch may woo the fair ; 

May feign the ardent lover's sigh, 
And mimic his despair. 


Then in that lov’d, that sacred tie, 
Her soul may sorrows nurse ; 

And all her hop’d, her promis’d bliss, 
Proves an unchanging curse. 


But where no mercenary views, 
The lover's actions move ; 

There souls congenial live in peace, 
And Hymen’s pleasures prove. 


Not time impairs the virtuous lame, 
Nor cares their sweets annoy ; 
Time but exalts imperfect bliss, 
And care increases joy. 


Tho’ fortune with malignant smile, 
May bid their sorrows flow ; 

Yet love shall heal the rankling wound, 
And banish every wo. 


So orbs from rectilinear paths, 
Th’ attractive law restrains ; 
Although the centrifugal force, 
The impetus remains. 
June 2d, 1819. P—s. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SIGH. 


Yes, Sweet are the breezes of spring, 

That are wafted o'er meadows and groves ; 
But sweeter the zephyrs that wing 

A sigh from the bosom that loves. 


The Nightingale’s heart-melting cry, 
Or the tenderest moan of the Dove, 
Are nought to the soul-thrilling sigh, 
When heav’d by the maid that I love. 


Asmile ora glance may confine, 

And torture the heart that believes ; 
But a sigh is an impulse divine— 

A token that never deceives. 








farmer sent his wife to claim the prize. 


Wa, 


ANSON. 


I> Weare willing to confess, that an order for 
the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, whether verbal or 
written, never fails of imparting to us a pleasura- 
ble sensation. But when this pleasure is height- 
ened by the embellishments of poesy, wit, and 
genius, asin the present instance, we think that 
our fair readers have a right of participation. 
Under this impression, we publish the following 
poetical epistle from a gentleman in Massachusetts, 





substituting for his real name, the signature of 
Jaques. 


To the Editor of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 
« Would you desire better sympathy ?” 
Falstaff’s letter to Mrs. Page. 


Dear Sir—Full oft the ties that bind, 
In life’s rude contact, mind to mind, 
Are wrought by chance or odd event, 
From thread of whim or accident. 





For life’s a thing of whim—and, therefore, 
| But little boots the why or wherefore, 

Or whence, the ties that bind together— 
So they be proof ‘gainst wind and weather. 


I've heard that thou'rt about to issue, * 
Of fancy’s variegated tissue, 

A weekly Literary Paper ; 

O’er which the beams of genius’ taper 
Brightly, tis whispered, will be shed— 
Well, prosperously be it sped : 

Happy the lot of wight whose trade is 
To deal amusement to the Ladies. 
Would that such lot had fallen to me: 
Well, go thy ways—there’s sympathy. 


I've heard that thou art one, whose mind, 
By earthly shackles unconfin'd, 
Can soar above, or dive below, 
Where Fancy’s richest treasures glow : 
To “ airy nothings” can impart 
« A name,” a charm, to warm the heart ; 
At twilight hour, on green bank strolling, 
Thine eye “ in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
That thou canst deftly “ body forth” 
The beauteous forms of heaven and earth, 
And charm the world’s admiring view, 
With beings dight in rainbow hue. 


Now, tho’ I do not boast the skill, 
The power, to wield the grey-goose quill 
With such effect, yet do I love 
Along the Muses’ haunts to rove ; 
Rapt by the Minstrel’s heavenly lay, 
A listless wanderer, to stray 
On flowery banks, by chrystal fountain, 
Through suhny vale, o’er rugged mountain ; 
To view through Fancy’s vista bright 
Of Fairy land the shade and light ; 
At midnight hour, in moonlight dell, 
To list the tones of airy shell, 
And feel the power of poesy 
Deeply :—go to ; there’s sympathy. 


——. 


I’ve heard that thou, life’s ups and downs, 
The smiles of Fortune, and her frowns, 








Hast proved, with various success ; r 
Hast learn’d life's worth—its nothingness, 
Like Bards of every age and nation, 

Who dealt in moonshine speculation, 
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Thou’st learn’d that Fortune seldom sheds 
Her smile upon those luckless heads 
Around whose brow the laurel wreath 
Sheds fragrance from the Muses’ breath. 
The wight, who round Parnassus strays, 
Shall never bask in Fortune’s rays. 

Now, but reverse this proposition— 

If it hold true in that condition— 

That he, whom Fortune's frown oppresses, 
Shall share the Muses’ warm caresses— 
Then might your humble servant claim 
’Mongst rhyming wights his share of fame. 
For be hath proved each turn and freak 
That Fortune, in her spite, might wreak ; 
Hath often mark'd her ebb and flow, 

And little wreck’d what wind might blow. 
An errant knight in Fancy’s field, 

Fit weapon all unskili’d to wield, 
Adventures marvellous and rare, 

With giant, dwarf, and lady fair, 

He hath achieved ; and might again, 

In errant true Quixottic vein. 

Sach fortune hath betided thee ; 


Desire you better sympathy ? 


In downright English—please to send 
Your Paper to your unknown friend, 


And he—although ‘tis seldom found 
That gold and silver much abound 
In pocket of your rhyming wight— 
Will send you quid pro quo, outright. 
Your Paper I much wich to see, 
And you the cash—there’s sympathy. 
May 25th, 1819. - 
2 == 
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TO JULIA. 


Those eyes, where azure lightnings play, 
Those tresses bound in dazzling braids, 

Are emblems of the sovereign sway, 
Taat Heaven entrusts to lovely maids. 


A beauteous girl’s the book of life, 
Each hour a fairer leaf unfolds ; 

And in a world of storm and strife,* 
’Tis sweet to con the words it holds ! 


No volumes that the sages pore, 
Such pure, such hallowed precepts boast ; 
Who once but reads them must adore, 


‘ Who knows them best, will prize them most. 
July, 1813. G. F. B. 


—————__—_——_—_———— 
NEW-YORK, | 
SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1819. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 


Rinaldo D. is to our thanks ; we shall 
it by his entitled we 


JAQUES. 
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was, like 


in this city, 
written on the spur of the 


moment, as acaich-penny production, intended 
to replenish his Lordship’s pocket, who has found 
travelling and the pleasures of Italy somewhat ex- 
pensive. The Vampyre possesses no merit, un- 
less it be meritorious to frighten young ladies out 
of their wits, and make them afraid to sleep 
alone ; which, by the way, may produce the 
good effect of promoting matrimony, “@ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

« Hesitation, or to Marry or not to Marry,” a 
new novel, has been recently published. It is 
from the same pen which produced the “Balance 
of Comfort.” 

Salmagundi, a new series, by Launcelot Lang- 
staff, Esq. is announced. 

A new paper is established at Saratoga Springs, 
by Gideon M. Davidson, entitled the Saratoga 
Sentinel. 

Byron's Giaour has been translated into Italian 
by Pelegrino Rossi. 

Tales of My Landlord have been translated into 
French, and are considered by the Parisian critics 
inferior only to Fielding’s novels. A third series 
has been announced in England and is daily ex- 
pected here. Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, The 
Heart of Mid Lothian, and the Black Dwarf, 
have been successfully dramatized. 

Imagination, the Maniac's Dream, and other 
poems, by H. T. Farmer, M. D. have been lately 
published. 

Human Life—M. Thomas, of Philadelphia, has 
reprinted a new poem, entitled, “ Human Life,” 
by Rogers, author of “ Pleasures of Memory.” 

“ Evadne,” a tragedy, from the pen of the ce- 
lebrated Shiels, the author of the Apostate, has 
been lately performed here, and has become a 
favourite with the lovers of dramatic poetry. 

















Two Dwarfs, a brother and sister, have been 
exhibited during the present week, at the Ameri- 
can Museum, where they are still to be seen. They 
are certainly*great curiosities for such small 
beings. Miss Caroline is 20 years of age, three 
feet high, genteelly built, and of very engaging 
manners—she is an excellent singer. Master 
Edward is sixteen years of age, and precisely the 
height of his sister, and sings remarkably well. 

Salt water Bath—We hope that our fair readers 
will, for their own sakes, patronize the Salt Water 
Floating Bath, at the foot of Murray-street. 
Health and pleasure both invite them. The re- 
freshment of a cool bath, at this season, can only 
be conceived by those who have enjoyed it ; and 
why should the sports of swimming, as well as 
the utility of that art, be confined to one sex? 
The ladies have now a fine opportunity of ac- 
quiring that graceful and healthful accomplish- 
ment, as the whole bath is devoted to them on 
every Monday, from sunrise until three o'clock, 
and at all other times, their own apartments as 
usual. The baths are so constructed, that bathers 
may have any depth of water they please, from 
2 to 6 feet, suiting children of all ages, and giving 
every opportunity to acquire the art of swim- 
ming. Shower Baths as usual. 

Chatham Garden is certainly a charming resort 
for our citizens, on the evenings which succeed 
these sultry days. The paths, arbors, and vistas, 
are arranged ; the*founiain in the 
centre, cools and refreshes the whole place ; the 
music 


| 











is exquisite, and the refreshments of the 


first quality. Ladies residing at a distance from 
the Battery, will find Chatham Garden an agreca- 
ble substitute. 
ROBERTSON’S BENEFIT 

Takes place this evening, when we hope and 
trust, that the theatre will exhibit a brilliant as. 
semblage of beauty, taste, and fashion. His se- 
lections are excellent, as will be seen by refe,. 


ring to the bill ; and when we take into considera. 
tion his meritsas an actor, and his claims as a natire 


citizen, how can we doubt of his success ? 
MISS JOHNSON’S BENEF it 


Will take place on Monday evening. The name 
alone, of this amiable young lady and excelient 
actress, is sufficient to ensure a full and overflow- 
ing house. 

PRITCHARD’S BENEFIT. 


Mr. Pritchard is about taking leave of the New- 
York stage, and of his New-York friends. On 
Wednesday evening he takes his farewell benefit. 
Who that has admired him inall the various walks 
of the drama, from Lear and Othello, down to 
servants and country boys, can withhold their 
testimony of his merits? He is a general actor, 
though high tragedyis evidently the line for which 
he is best adapted. Persons who are in the con- 
stant habit of visiting the theatre, can testify to 
his industry and perseverance; for such persons 
have seen him, for six successive evenings, per- 
form in play and farce, making twelve different 
characters to be studied ina week. Shall not 
superior talents, and persevering industry, be re- 
warded? We hope so. 

On the present occasion Mr. P. will appear in 
the character of Orsino, in- the tragedy of Al- 
phonso, and in the afterpiece, whichis the Broken 
Sword, he will personate his original character, 
in which he first won a wreath of fadeless laurel. 
MR. PECKENINO. 


This wonderful artist deserves patronage and 

encouragement, and ought to receive it from 

every friend of genius. Heis a young Italian, 

recently arrived in this country, and possesses a 

genius peculiar to himself. He delineates the hu- 

man countenance with pen and ink, and the pro- 

duction as far surpasses our best and finest copper 

plate engravings, as the latter surpasses common 
wood cuts. He has already executed most accu- 
rate miniature likenesses of Clinton, Franklin, 
and Washington—(we enumerate them in the 
order in which they were executed.) They ex- 
cite the admiration and astonishment of all who 
have seen them; and if any of our readers will 
honour us with a call at the office of the Ladies’ 
Literary Cabinet, they may obtain a sight of 
Washington, which is left with us forthat purpose. 
It possesses a richness and softness, which no cop- 
per plate engraving can exhibit, and we pledge 
ourselves to prove, that it was executed solely | 
with pen and ink. 

Mr. Peckenino has recently yielded to the soli- 
citations of his admirers, and attempted the graver. 
The result is beyond the hopes of his warmest 
friends ; for in a few weeks from the first time he 
took the graver in his hand, he has produced a 
Napoleon, which will lose nothing by a compari- 
son with any other extant. 
—_—_— 

C. S. VAN WINKLE, PRINTER, 





No. 101 Greenwich-street. 


